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A truly magnificent, beautiful symbol of water wilderness everywhere, the Great 
Blue Heron is a sharp-eyed “fisherman,” but may also feed on other items. They can 
swim if necessary, and will take off from deep water with ease. Illustrated on the 
cover; mature (left) and immature. See page 26. 
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Life of the Mountains 


“WESTERN MOUNTAINS are ma- 
jestic, so tall and massive that 
they inspire awe and _ perhaps, 
even terror in the beholder. Most 
of the eastern peaks are too gen- 
tle and too inviting to provoke 
such reactions. And possibly they 
are too familiar. About half the 
people in North America live 
within a day’s drive of the Appala- 
chians or the Laurentians; those 
who live nearby are sometimes 
tempted to take their mountains 
for granted, to accept them as 
features holding little that is ex- 
citing or glamorous,” says Mau- 
rice Brooks, author of THE LIFE 
oF THE Mountarns, published by 
McGraw-Hill. 

This is the tenth and final vol- 
ume in the series titled “Our Liv- 
ing World of Nature,” and is a col- 
orful, fascinating volume which 
takes the reader on a tour of the 
mountains of North America, 
from the fertile valley floor to the 
frigid arctic summits. Professor 
Brooks describes the trees, flow- 
ers, birds, insects, and mammals 
found at the different levels along 
the slopes and explains why they 
can survive only at particular 
levels. 

The reader learns how moun- 
tains were formed, how eastern 
mountains differ from those of 
the West, and how creatures of 
the far north found their way to 
isolated mountain peaks in south- 
ern states. The world of moun- 
tain lions and grizzly bears, big- 
horn sheep and mountain goats, 
martens, elk, mountain beavers, 
and of the fabulous water ouzels 
that walk under water and build 
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their nests in the spray of cascad- 
ing mountain streams, is described 
in vivid detail. 

Some of the most exciting and 
dramatic landscapes and some of 
the most beautiful plants and ani- 
mals in the world are found from 
the Appalachians to the Sierra 
Nevadas, writes Professor Brooks. 

Like the other books in the se- 
ries, THE Lire or THE MountaAINS 
is lavishly illustrated. Over 100 
true-color photographs, and 
scores of black-and-white and du- 
otone photographs and line draw- 
ings make this book one of the 
largest collections of illustrations 
on American mountain life ever 
published. In addition to an index 
and glossary, the book contains a 
directory to the National Park 
System and a section on endan- 
gered mountain animals. 

THE Lire oF THE MOUNTAINS 
was produced jointly with the 
publishers of THE Wortp Book 
ENCYCLOPEDIA and developed with 
the cooperation of the United 
States Department of the Inte- 
rior. 

Maurice Brooks, a leading bot- 
anist and ornithologist, is Profes- 
sor of Wildlife Management at 
West Virginia University. He was 
a member of the West Virginia 
Conservation Commission for 
eight years, and he has also 
served as President of the Wilson 
Ornithological Society. Professor 
Brooks, who has explored the 
Appalachian Mountains from 
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Quebec to Georgia, is author of 
the recently published book, THE 
APPALACHIANS. THE LIFE OF THE 
Mountains is priced at $4.95. 


Ochlockonee River Park 


A NEW STATE PARK on the Och- 
lockonee River in Wakulla Coun- 
ty has been opened to the public. 
The 374-acre Ochlockonee River 
State Park offers camping, pic- 
nicking, swimming, a boat ramp 
and dock. 

Located on S.R. 319, four miles 
south of Sopchoppy, the new park 
was once part of the vast St. 
Marks Wildlife Refuge. The heav- 
ily wooded property is at the con- 
fluence of the Ochlockonee and 
Sopchoppy rivers, joined by a 
broad river on the east. 

The camping area provides 30 
sites, clustered near the restroom 
building that contains hot and 
cold showers, lavatories and laun- 
dry tubs. Sites are equipped with 
picnic tables and barbeque grills. 
Water lines and electrical outlets 
are being installed. 

Picnicking facilities are located 
at the point where the rivers join, 
with 20 tables and eight barbeque 
grills available. There is a large 
picnic shelter containing eight 
tables. Children’s playground 
equipment is in this area. 

The fisherman is in luck at 
Ochlockonee River State Park, 
for the park has fresh water fish, 
with salt water fish just a few 
miles away. A modern boat ramp 
and dock provide a convenient 
marina. 

The rivers in the park have 
long been a favorite spot for local 
residents to fish, with the Och- 
lockonee harboring a wide variety 
of fresh water fish before winding 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

A sandy beach slopes to the 
swimming area. The water is cool 
and calm here, with tall pines 
edging the shoreline. 

The Legislative appropriation 
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for development of Ochlockonee 
River State Park was augmented 
by contribution of funds from the 
State Outdoor Recreational De- 
velopment Council and the Wa- 
kulla County Development and 
Parks Commission. The Wakulla 
County Board of Commissioners 
prepared park roads. The Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission constructed the boat 
ramp. 


Man in the Everglades 


THE FLorma Everglades have 
represented many things to many 
people for 2,000 years—home, 
food, livelihood, highway, refuge, 
fortress, convivial companionship, 
blessed solitude, startling beauty, 
sudden death, swift rebirth. 

There is something of all of this 
in Man In THE EVERGLADES, by 
Charlton W. Tebeau (University 
of Miami Press, Coral Gables, 
Fla.). 

First there were the Calusa and 
Tequesta Indians, then the Sem- 
inoles and white settlers. The ear- 
liest Indians built the mounds, 
dug canals and plied the water 
routes. Later inhabitants built 
their dwellings on the mounds 
and cultivated their gardens there. 

Spanish soldiery and mission- 
aries, plunderers and martyrs, 
moonshiners and farmers, fugi- 
tives from justice and bird hunt- 
ers—and periodic hurricanes—all 
left their mark on the Everglades. 

Dr. Tebeau, chairman of the 
history department at the Uni- 
versity of Miami and _ historian 
extraordinary of Florida, has been 
tireless in running down the track 
of man in the Everglades. The 
present volume is a completely 
revised edition of Dr. Tebeau’s 
earlier book, THry Livep IN THE 
Park. Its value is enhanced tre- 
mendously by a profusion of il- 
lustrations, most of them unique. 

The reader can feel indebted to 
this professional historian who 
came along to rescue from obliv- 
ion the fragile strand of Florida 
history while there were still 
available some of those who knew 
the colorful personalities and who 
helped to shape that part of Flor- 
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On the “river of grass,” a Seminole Indian poles his dugout through open Everglades. 


ida now occupied by Everglades 
National Park. 

Among the stories he tells are 
those of Ed Watson, the bad man 
of Chatham Bend on the Florida 
west coast and onetime associate 
of Belle Starr, the western out- 
law; Arthur Leslie Darwin of 
Possum Key, in 1967 the last pri- 
vate resident on Everglades Na- 
tional Park lands, who claims he 
is a fifth-generation descendant of 
the naturalist Charles Darwin; 
and John Gomez of Panther or 
Gomez Key, who was said to have 
served with Napoleon Bonaparte 
and to have been a cabin boy for 
the pirate Gasparilla and a slaver 
and blockade runner in the Civil 
War. 


Dr. Tebeau opens his book with 
a portrait of the Everglades; the 
second chapter is devoted to the 
Indian population; third, the peri- 
od of exploration and removal of 
the Indians from the park region. 
The next four chapters are given 
over to specific sections of the 
park, and the last chapter tells of 
the birth of the idea and the de- 
velopment of the area as a na- 
tional park. 


Man IN THE EveERGLADES (192 
pages, illustrated) is available at 
book stores (Cloth, $4.95; Paper- 
bound, $2.95) or from University 
of Miami Press, Drawer 9088, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 33124. 


Boats and Water Pollution 


Some 8 million pleasure craft 
owners who are preparing to put 
their boats into the water now 
that the boating season is here 
are urged to observe some “do’s 
and don’ts” set forth in the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration’s three-page bro- 
chure, “About Boats and Water 
Pollution.” 

In asking boat owners and 
users to practice good manners 
and good sanitation, the brochure 
lists the following: 

Don’t throw trash into the wa- 
ter. 

Be sure there is a trash recep- 
tacle on board and that it is used 
by everyone. 

Deposit trash in proper con- 
tainer at dock. 

Insist that docking areas be 
equipped to remove wastes from 
boats. 

If boat has a “head,” be sure 
there is a holding tank or ade- 
quate means of waste treatment 
aboard. 

Support local, state and federal 
water pollution control programs. 

For greater protection and con- 
venience, help promote uniform 
state boating laws. 

“About Boats and Water Pol- 
lution” is available free from the 
FWPCA, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 20242. 


Wild creatures cannot protect their own interests. They must 
depend on people’s conservation conscience to preserve their 
wilderness homes. National parks, forests and refuges help. 


HE DESTINY of Federally-owned lands has been a 

constant and, at times, galling problem with 
which the United States Congress has had to deal 
since the ratification of the Constitution. 

Although destiny has forced attention on the 
stresses of wars, depressions, radical political ideol- 
ogies and internationalism, the lawmakers have 
never been free from the perplexities of public land 
management. Through the ebb and flow of our na- 
tional existence, public land policies have reached 
many a high water mark of bitter controversy; the 
reason is understandable—land and its raw products 
represented wealth and many people wanted to gain 
personal possession. 

The Constitution provides that “the Congress 
shall have the Power to dispose of and make all 
needful Rules and Regulations respecting the Terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the United 
States.” This is a mandate which many diverse in- 
terests of the Nation have never let Congress avoid 
or forget. 

There is still a great division of thought as to 
what future policies the Federal government should 
pursue. Communities and individuals that reap 
economic gains from public lands claim a proprie- 
tory right; and pressures still continue to transfer 
much of this land to the states wherein they lie— 
ultimately to be sold to private interests. 

Although more and more people are becoming 


Federally owned lands—the public domain—belong to the people. 
Loose administration allows this treasure to shrink and become 
greatly jeopardized. America needs uncluttered and open lands. 
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Public Domain 


apprised of this vast, sleeping wealth, which so far 
has been held in trust for them, there is still a dan- 
gerous vacuum of indifference and ignorance as to 
its potential in relation to national survival. 

Comprehending the bigness in square miles plus 
the complexities of opposing interests is like at- 
tempting to visualize the public debt. Now the 
pressure of increasing human populations all with 
economic and recreational interests and still a static 
land base has finally forced a show-down. 

In 1964 Congress created a Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission to examine all statutes, regula- 
tions, policies and practices governing the use, 
management, retention and/or disposal of the public 
lands of the United States. From the standpoint of 
future resource husbandry and national security 
they may well have the most important conserva- 
tion mandate of the century. 

The term “public domain” is often used but is 
subject to varying professional and citizen defini- 
tions, but really has no legal or official definition. 
Public administrators and westerners involved in 
public land economics make finer distinctions and 
speak of public domain as “unreserved” or “not 
withdrawn” as against lands set aside by acts of 
Congress for national forests and parks, reclamation, 
grazing, or military and Indian reservations. 

Distinction in terminology at this point is not of 
such importance as creating a climate of public 
interest and a healthy attitude toward their pres- 
ervation and management—the management of all 
lands which the people own collectively. 

Some appreciation of the task of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission may be had when it is 
pointed out that there have been over 5,000 land 
laws with amendments passed by the Federal Con- 
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A New Look 
At The Old 


Outdoor Recreation is at an all-time 
high, and still climbing. The public 
domain must not be eroded away with 
unwise disposals. Indifference plus 
ignorance could let these treasures 
slip into private hands. Land Review 
Commission may have task of century. 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


gress since the Colonies declared themselves a na- 
tion of united states. Additionally, several very 
powerful and well entrenched Federal bureaus ad- 
minister these laws and develop their own docu- 
ments of procedures. 

From their very inception these bureaus have 
been influenced by national and local lobbies of 
considerable force; naturally they want preferential 
treatment. These lobbies have increased in both 
size and numbers such as lumbering, mining, graz- 
ing, farming, and of late the recreational interests. 

Off hand, there would seem to be little argument 
that all citizens would be interested in this great 
source of national wealth when it is realized that 
34% of the land area of the U.S.—one acre in three 
—or some 770,000,000 acres, is owned collectively by 
the American people. But such is not the case. This 
study of the Nation’s so-called birthright receives 
no news coverage as does the Vietnam War or the 
endless spectator sporting events. 

The Commission is composed of six United States 
Senators and six members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives divided equally between the two major 
political parties, and six members not associated 
with the Federal government which were appointed 
by the President. In addition, there is an Advisory 
Council of 25 individuals from various citizen 
groups and eight representatives of Federal agen- 
cies concerned with public land administration. The 
90 state governors have appointed a representative 
to work with the Commission. 

It should be pointed out that from Colonial times 
to the era of the great depression in the 30’s, that 
with certain exceptions the disposal of public lands 
was the established public policy. Land grants were 
made in Colonial times to endow universities, and 
states received lands for “seminaries of learning.” 

After the Constitution was adopted, grants were 
made for school purposes, the reclamation of swamp 
lands, railroads, canals, wagon roads, as military 
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bounties to war veterans, and to the states. Enor- 
mous tracts were sold to land companies for sub- 
dividing and speculation, to the ever persistent 
sweep of migrant settlers, and finally came the 
Homestead Act and the Land Grant College Act 
which absorbed millions of acres of timberlands, 
prairie and plains. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century some 
reversals were made, but not without strong oppo- 
sition and highly flavored oratory in Congress and 
the public domain states. Withdrawals were made 
for parks and forest preserves. The forest preserves 
later became national forests and the acreage in- 
creased by Presidential Proclamation. Then came 
the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 with increased 
tempo for greater restrictions on all purchases 
until the public lands could be examined and classi- 
fied. 

The depression of the 30’s together with the dust 
bowl era was a severe jolt to the national con- 
science. It not only brought about an awareness 
for better conservation precepts and improved land 
husbandry but slowed down the laissez-faire atti- 
tude of selling public lands. It started a new trend 
of land acquisition by the Federal government and 
later by the states. 

This movement has gradually been accelerated 
for three decades, and now, with outdoor recreation 
taking its turn before the footlights of public inter- 
est, a real dog fight, locally, within the states and 
nationally, has finally developed between the indus- 
trial economists and the all out recreationists. 

The result of this running battle which has been 
increasing in intensity for some years was the cre- 
ation by Congress of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. As before stated, they may well have 
the most important conservation job of the century. 
They are supposed to bring forth peace and equity 
between all parties concerned and in the best in- 
terests of the Nation as a whole. © 


| Fish Management Notes 


NTEREST IN THE Striped bass (Roccus sazxatilis) in 

the Southeast is higher now than it has been in 
14 years of work and study concerning this impor- 
tant game fish—which occurs naturally in north 
Florida rivers and has been introduced into the St. 
Lucie River in southeast Florida and in a few land- 
locked lakes around the state. 


The Striped Bass Subcommittee of the Southern 
Division, American Fisheries Society, which met in 
Atlanta in March, heard generally favorable reports 
from various states on the striper study programs 
coordinated through the Committee, organized for 
this purpose in July 1967. 


Emphasis is on introduction of the species into 
large reservoirs and lakes, where there is a “niche” 
available to such a fish. Some states, however, are 
experimenting with stripers as new sport fish in 
smaller impoundments, streams and estuaries. 

Florida’s investigative work with the striper, or 
rockfish, dates from 1954. This work originally in- 
volved basic population and range determinations, 
along with food studies of the native striper races— 
of which there are two; one on the Atlantic side of 
Florida and a separate strain on the Gulf side. 


Later Commission work involved introductions 
of adult rockfish into “strange” Florida waters and 
also the production and rearing of fry in laboratory 
and hatchery for stocking in public waters. 

The Florida striper effort has a double barrelled 
objective. It not only is aimed at providing a new 
tackle buster for anglers; the big, voracious striper 
may be an effective natural control over gizzard 
and threadfin shad, the trouble-making pair which 
commonly crowds out the game fish populations of 
so many overfertile Florida lakes. 


A unique advantage of utilizing the striper for 
this experimental work in inland lakes is that it 
cannot “take over,” thereby upsetting the balance 
of desirable native fishes. Stripers do not reproduce 
in any but flowing waters—those with sufficient 
current to keep the semi-buoyant eggs moving 
along for the 72 hours or so until they hatch. Once 
enough fish have been placed in a particular body 
of water to accomplish the desired results, biolo- 
gists simply stop adding them. In this way they 
have complete control. 


This concept of establishing non-reproducing 
striper populations and maintaining them by stock- 
ing hatchery-produced fingerlings should help over- 
come much of the skepticism associated with the 
program so far in the Southeast, the Subcommittee 
hopes. 


Much has been learned in recent years about 
striper culture. A leading experiment station is the 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


Many Florida striped bass were tagged with numbered plastic 
discs during a seven year study. The principle food of this 
fish in fresh water is shad, largely gizzard and threadfin, 
with young American and hickory shad, blueback herring and 
anchovy augmenting their diet seasonally in St. Johns River. 


South Carolina Department of Wildlife Resources’ 
facility at Moncks Corner on the Santee-Cooper 
Reservoir, where the jar culture method of fry pro- 
duction involving induced ovulation of brood fish 
by hormone injection was worked out. The project 
is headed by fishery biologist Jack D. Bayless, who 
is also chairman of the striper Subcommittee. 

Florida obtained a half-million day old striper 
fry from South Carolina this spring. They were 
held and “hand fed” in special troughs at the Rich- 
loam Hatchery before being transferred to growing 
ponds for rearing to fingerling size, after which 
they will be stocked in selected Florida lakes. 

The results of a seven year Federal Aid striped 
bass study by fishery biologist James M. Barkuloo 
were recently published by the Commission in an 
illustrated 24-page technical bulletin. In his Intro- 
duction Barkuloo makes an important point con- 
cerning the true nature of the Florida striper: That, 
while it is classified “anadromous” on the basis that 
it normally inhabits coastal waters and spawns in 
fresh water along most of its range, the species, in 
Florida, “is considered a freshwater race, since it 
does not make coastal migrations in either the 
Atlantic or Gulf of Mexico.” 

This—in actuality if not by legal classification— 
makes the “rock” strictly a fresh water resource in 
Florida, which should explain the considerable in- 
terest the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
has in this important game fish. 

Striped bass are caught seasonally in the St. 
Johns and St. Marys rivers, and in the Apalachicola 
and other river systems of Northwest Florida. A 
54-pounder has already been reported from the 
lower Chipola River. The spring runs are now in 
progress and should continue through May. @® 
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Sightseeing Afloat 


There are still beautiful “back waters” for boaters who enjoy peaceful 


adventures through natural and primitive style wilderness areas 


T REALLY IS A SHAME the way a lot of our south 
| Florida boatmen have passed up some of the aqua 
vistas in northern Florida. I don’t think they have 
done so intentionally, but with so much water in 
the southern areas, they just don’t think about 
coming up Panhandle way to see some fascinating 
boating country. 

If you really wanta do it, May is a perfect time of 
year. 

For openers, I got one for real adventure lovers, 
and this is a trip I’m going to make myself just 
shortly. 

I talked with Jim Steiner in Marianna. Jim manu- 
factures the beautiful Crosby Sea Sled and recently 
made an exploratory run up the Chipola River from 
Dead Lakes to Marianna. 

He said it is one of the most beautiful waterways 
in the world, albeit a bit risky at low water. “There 
was one spot called ‘Look and Tremble’ Falls near 
Clarksville,’ Steiner said, “where we had to pull 
the boat up along the banks because of rocks in the 
rapids. We only had a 9-horse motor on the boat 
and we simply couldn’t navigate over those rocks 
against the rapids. It was rough hauling that boat 
along the bank.” 
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BOATING 


By ELGIN WHITE 


Other than that section of river with the drop off 
and rapids, Steiner said the clear-water Chipola 
River is absolutely magnificent. 


“The water is as clear as glass,” Jim continued, 
“and big limestone rocks in mid-stream along the 
way offer some pretty exciting scenery. I think 
when the water is up, you could make the run all 
the way from Marianna to Dead Lakes with no 
trouble at all. I would advise at least a 28 h.p. motor 
on the boat, though, because you will need some 
firm steerage going over the rapids, especially if 
you’re running with the current downstream.” 


Actually, at high water, you could probably go all 
the way to Apalachicola if the water is at the right 
level to clear the tumbler dam on the south end of 
Dead Lakes where State Road 22 crosses near the 
Chipola cutoff. 


I was there on that bridge not long ago discuss- 
ing the possibilities of this boat trip from Marianna 
with David Carl Gaskins of Wewahitchka. “There is 
plenty of room for a standard-sized outboard to get 
under the bridge when the water is two-three feet 
over the tumbler dam,” Gaskins said, “and you 
could even nudge across the dam breakwater with 
the clearance only a few inches.” 

You might think, “man, this is the ‘iffiest’ trip in 
the world,” and it might be, but I have seen the 
wild, wild country through which the Chipola River 
meanders, and it would be as beautiful a boat trip 
as through the mid-continent of Africa... it is 
just that wild. 


Anyhow, we plan to make this jaunt soon, and let 
you know just how rough and tough it is. I look 
forward to it, and I believe there are enough ad- 
venturous sailors among us to give it a go. Pioneer, 
man, lead the way! If interested, there is a launch- 
ing ramp at Marianna, and several good ramps all 
along the way, especially where state road bridges 
cross the Chipola. 


SOME OTHER PRIME boating waters that are over- 
looked by many Florida skippers include the fine 
(Continued on next page) 


Waters along the beautiful Chipola River are narrow, but 
a pleasure cruise can be made with careful boat handling. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
aqua-ways around Fernandina Beach, Mayport and 
Jacksonville. Of course, there aren’t many small 
boat operators who give a hoot about chompin’ 
around in the wide St. Johns River in Jacksonville, 
especially when there is a good nor’easter playing 
around, but Jacksonville has many other waterways 
that make some magnificent cruising country. 

Ever been on Cedar Creek? I used to go fishing 
on that little body of water when I was a kid, ’way 
back there when Charley Waterman was just pass- 
ing his prime. Back in those days, of course, we 
kids hired a rowboat for a half a buck and rowed 
that ponderous monster all the way down to Mc- 
Guirt’s Creek and back ... and mister, that’s a 
real haul. I doubt if even old Charley could row 
across Cedar Creek now, and it is only about 100 
yards wide at the boat dock and marina on St. 
Johns Boulevard. 

Anyhow, Cedar Creek, McGuirt’s Creek, the Or- 
tega River, and many tributaries that wind off the 
St. Johns on the way to Mayport offer some fine 
boating country. Trout River is good boating water 
around Jacksonville, too. Used to go watch the out- 
board races there right after the war, and it was 
great sport. That’s World War II I’m talking about. 

The fascinating part about the waters in northeast 
Florida is the places they can lead you. The mouth 
of the St. Johns River opens at Mayport, home of 
the Navy’s big carrier fleet, and a turn north up 
the Intracoastal sends you right by historic Kingsley 
Plantation on old Fort George Island. Little farther 
up is Fernandina Beach on the Amelia River. A stop 
at Florida’s famous Marine Welcome Station puts 
you just a hoot ’n holler from the famous old Pal- 
ace Saloon, where some claim the face on the bar- 
room floor was first drawn. 

Or, a turn southward from the St. Johns into the 
Intracoastal takes you through Palm Valley and 
into beautiful St. Augustine and all its antiquity. 
You can cruise right up to Fort San Marcos or 
move a little farther south under the Bridge of 
Lions to the fine municipal docks and pull in for a 
classic tour of old St. Augustine. 

There is no doubt in my mind that these waters 


in northeast Florida are some of the finest cruising 
areas in the world. Bet there are umpteen dozen 
skippers in southern and western Florida that have 
never dipped a rudder in northeast Florida. If you 
haven’t, take it from the old maestro... you’re 
missing a real boating bet. 


KICKED UP A PRETTY good furor when I mentioned 
the proposed canal from St. Marks to Tarpon 
Springs. Only thing is, if anyone wants to discuss it 
further, they can take it up with the Board of Con- 
servation and the State Cabinet... this canal is 
being considered, whether some people like it or 
not. 

As a matter of fact, the State Cabinet in a regular 
meeting back in March unanimously approved a 
resolution to Congress for authorization of the ca- 
nal from St. Marks to Anclote Key. 

However, officials of the Board of Conservation 
emphasized that authorization does not mean the 
canal will be started the next day. Previous experi- 
ence with the Cross-Florida canal showed Con- 
gress authorizing that waterway back in 1941. Con- 
struction began in 1961. 

Too, Conservation officials stated that no con- 
struction would be considered at all without an eco- 
logical and biological study being made of the en- 
tire area where routes are being considered. 

“We would be the first in line,” administrative 
assistant Harold Parr said, “in fighting any route 
or any condition that would in any way be detri- 
mental to the wildlife or water in the area.” 

So, as it stands now, a feasibility study on the 
canal has been made. A public hearing has been 
held. Now the Congress will be asked to authorize 
the construction. Then the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers will in all probability be given the go ahead 
and funds to conduct the biological and pre- 
construction survey. Then, after all this has been 
done, another public hearing would be in the works 
before any finalization would occur on actual con- 
struction of the canal. 

You can see, even if authorized, the construction 
of this “Missing Link” in Florida’s Intracoastal Wa- 
terway picture is years away. But, it is being con- 
sidered. 


TOOK A RECENT JAUNT down the east coast while 
the rest of the world was freezing to death, and I 
was impressed with the tremendous increase in 
surfing. I always have wondered why the shoreline 
of Florida, particularly around Fernandina to 
Jacksonville to Daytona Beach wasn’t absolutely 


Cruising south from the mouth of the St. Mary’s River to 
Fernandina, will take boaters by modern day shrimp fleets. 
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When cruising the waters near Fernandina, craft can be 
beached for strolls along ramparts of Old Fort Clinch. 


mobbed with surfers, because the pounding waves 
along this route at times are as majestic as they 
are in Hawaii. 


I remember when I was a kid in Jacksonville 
we'd go to the beach on windy days and doggonned 
if those breakers weren’t topping 12-16 feet. 


I haven’t seen those kind of monsters in recent 
years, though, and with the calmed seas the kids 
have turned to ingenuity. They’re taking their surf 
boards to the countless lakes all around Florida and 
getting their kicks by following the wakes of a 
good-sized outboard. This is tremendous sport now. 
And you can keep your board (a good surfer, that 
is) on top of that wake all around a lake all day 
long. Cheapest transportation I ever saw, albeit a 
bit wet. 


But since the advent of surfing in recent years, 
the water skiers on Florida lakes have been joined 
by the surfing crowd. Makes for a holiday setting 
on our lovely lakes, but you can bet some will 
have reason to start complaining about what it is 
doing to fishing. Well, there may be a point there, 
but there can be room for everybody. 


And everytime I think of fine, uncrowded waters, 
I think of a fish of some kind, which brings up 
another subject about fishing boats. 


Manufacturers of new boats are starting to get 
the message from the fishing fraternity. Now sev- 
eral new lines of boats are coming out with built-in 
live bait tanks. Not too many craft in the past have 
given much thought to live bait tanks, and many 
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sportsmen who use their boats for fishing have 
often wished for a boat that had it. 

It is not that boat builders are unaware of the 
desires of the boating public, but simply that it is 
difficult to design a bait tank that will satisfy the 
peculiarities of different kinds of bait fish used in 
various parts of the country. 

For example, some species of bait fish quickly 
expire in stagnant water. For them a round tank 
is best as a small pump can keep water revolving 
enabling the fish to “mill” or “fin” constantly. Such 
a tank is, of course, rather awkward to fit in the 
available space in many boats. 

Water weighs about nine pounds per gallon, so a 
large tank installed in a small boat can have an 
appreciable effect on passenger capacity, perform- 
ance and stability. 

On larger boats tanks are often built in. Portable 
ones are usually better for smaller craft as they can 
be removed when not needed and the space put to 
other use. Round wooden tubs, round and rectan- 
gular galvanized wash tubs, portable ice chests and 
fiberglass-lined wooden boxes all can be made into 
serviceable bait tanks by handymen. 

Water circulation or replenishment can be pro- 
vided by pumps. A variety of bait tank pumps are 
on the market. The best way to locate them is to 
look through a marine buyer’s guide at a marine 
dealer. Also look in fishermen’s handbooks and 
“bibles.” They often contain detailed advice on bait 
tanks. If you want to carry on a certain kind of 
bait fish for angling in a specific area, observe how 
local fishermen rig their tanks and then follow their 
example. @ 


PUBLIC BOATE 


These silent sentinels, scattered throughout the state, are 
welcome sights to fishermen and boaters. Free public access 
areas, built on donated land, have opened thousands of acres 
of good fishing waters. The big job of ramp building goes on. 


The Florida 


PUBLIC BOAT RAMP 
CONSTRUCTED BY THE 
FLORIDA GAME AND FRESH 
WATER FISH COMMISSION 
IN COOPERATION WITH 
THE CITY OF LAKE ALFRED 
A FEDERAL AID PROJECT 


Photo By Art Runnels 


By GENE SMITH 


BOAT RAMP STORY 


HE NEAT LITTLE black and white sign bore just 

three words—Public Boat Ramp—and an arrow 
aimed down a grade off the main highway. Three 
fishermen in a Buick with a boat chasing them down 
the pike hardly glanced at it as they wheeled off on 
the last leg of their short ride from home to Lake 
Anywhere. In minutes they’d launch their craft, load 
in the day’s supply of buckets, boxes, baits, cushions 
and tackle and buzz off for their weekend of fishing 
fun in the sun—just like that. 

In their haste to get out there and start frothing 
the water even a much larger, wordier sign standing 
squarely beside the concrete boat ramp escaped 
notice, which was a normal, everyday, “human” sort 
of take-it-for-granted non-reaction to the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission’s familiar boat ramp 
markers—and ramps. It didn’t matter to those guys 
whose ramp they were using; or who provided the 
site and the parking area; or who footed the bill for 
installation of all those concrete slabs; or who bolted 
them together. But they were glad it all got there 
just the same. It was mighty convenient when you 
had fishing on your mind. Funny thing was, it be- 
longed to them. 
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The big sign, typical of many others around the 
state with similar wording, was inscribed “Public 
Boat Ramp—Constructed by the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission in Cooperation with 
the city of Lake Alfred—A Federal Aid Project” 
—just 25 words. But behind this brief message is 
a warm story of unusual foresight. in .recreation 
planning and ten years of hard work to guarantee 
free, permanent public access to the state’s vast 
fishing, hunting and boating waters. 

The Commission’s boat ramp program has been 
cited as an example for the rest of the nation. It is 
a success not only from the funding standpoint— 
having available both state and federal monies—but 
also from the site acquisition, engineering and instal- 
lation standpoints. The record of site acquisition 
exemplifies fruitful relations between governmental 
agencies at all levels and between the Commission 
and private citizens, many having granted the neces- 
sary property easements just to make ramps avail- 
able to their communities. 

Although the program is unquestionably a success, 
the work is far from over. It may never be “over.” 
But before we look into the future access needs for 
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Boat ramps are built as close to good fishing as possible. 
Although some are in populated areas, the Commission ramp 
project is concentrating on providing access to more remote 
waters—those which previously had no ramps or were in 
need of additional facilities, and offer bank-angling sites, too. 


Florida, let’s look at where we were, where we are 
and how we got here. 

The boat ramp building program came about 
simply enough. There was a need. The state is 
blessed with abundant water—about 7,300 named 
lakes, around 4,500 miles of navigable streams and a 
general coastline of some 1,200 miles. People like 
Florida. They enjoy the out-of-doors. They bring 
boats and motors when they come here—and they 
buy more when they get here. So they need lots of 
places to launch. 

In the mid-1950’s Florida still had only a handful 
of really good free public boat ramps, most of them 
in and around municipal centers that happened to 
be on waterfront. Most of the better fishing waters 
were generally inaccessible to the average fisherman 
unless he was willing to make long runs to and from 
by car, by water—or both. Even most of the fishing 
camps, while well supplied with rental boats already 
in the water, had marginal launching facilities for 
the growing number of people who owned their own 
craft. The burgeoning brotherhood of fishermen- 
boaters was “hurting” for access points—closer to 
the fishing. 

To provide really good ramps would cost money, 
to be sure, but the Commission knew that dollars 
spent on them would be well invested; that the re- 
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ee. 


Photo By Jim Reed 


turn from ramp users—in money spent for food, fuel, 
bait, tackle, fishing licenses, etc.—would offset all of 
the original capital outlay in time. It was a good 
selling point. Florida’s economy was unalterably 
geared to tourism, sunshine, fishing—out-door rec- 
reation in general. There was really no serious ques- 
tion of the “why”—just of the “wherefore.” 

The 1957 Florida Legislature broke the ice with 
passage of the Fish Restoration Act, the original ap- 
propriation under which the Commission boat ramp 
program was begun. The first ramp completed by 
the Commission is on Crescent Lake in Putnam 
County. It was put into service in June 1958. Amaz- 
ingly, before the appropriation expired in June 
1959, 66 new ramps had been completed—and by a 
two-man crew! (More about them later.) 

The ramp program was popular with fishermen 
from the beginning. Well-built, properly sloped 
ramps—which afforded sufficient launching water 
even at low water levels—were recognized as keys 
to more and better fishing. The project was con- 
tinued in 1960 under matching funds provided by 
the Dingell-Johnson Federal Aid to Fisheries Act, 
which provides 75% of authorized sport fishing- 
related expenditures to the state’s 25%. The first 
so-called “D-J” ramp was completed at the Dead 
Lakes, near Wewahitchka in Gulf County, in June 
1960. Well over 100 D-J ramps have been built since. 
(D-J funds, you will recall, are derived from the 
Federal excise taxes sport fishermen pay on rods, 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
reels and artificial lures: It is returned to the states 
for fishing enhancement projects on a formula which 
involves the number of sport fishing licenses sold in 
each.) 

Another source of funds, though limited, was the 
Outdoor Recreation Program passed by the 1963 
Legislature. These funds were made available to the 
Commission to supplement the established D-J/State 
Game Fund boat ramp project. Over 25 ramps were 
completed with “OR” money, the first of which was 
finished in October 1963 on Conservation Area 3 
in Dade County. 

Still another “wherefore” door was opened by the 
Fishing Improvement Fund of 1963, created by the 
$1 increase in resident fishing licenses—the only in- 
crease in the last 25 years. Under this program 
(“FIP”) 17 new ramps were built between August 
1965 and June 1967. Many more have followed. 

In all, 232 ramps have been built by the Commis- 
sion from all funding sources—an average of 23 per 
year since 58! A few more inspected and approved 
sites, for which easements are in hand, await the 
arrival of the construction crews—all two of them. 

The average cost per ramp, based on records main- 
tained by F. G. “Jerry” Banks, Assistant Chief of 
Fisheries Division and Boat Ramp Project Coordi- 
nator since its inception, is about $2,000. One will 
occasionally run twice this much—where extensive 
site preparation with heavy earth moving equipment 
must be paid for by the Commission and where 
longer ramps are needed, as in deep-cut river banks. 
Others, where minimums of preparation and ma- 
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Photos By Gene Smith 


Preparing a “wilderness” ramp site requires careful planning 
and skillful use of heavy equipment. Only trees that may in- 
terfere with turning and parking are removed. Natural beauty 
enhances access areas—like this one shown “before” and “in 
the making,” off State Road 20 on Alaqua Creek, south Walton 
County. Completed in 1964—-with full county cooperation—the 
site was donated by interested out-of-state investment firm. 


terials are required, cost less than half this amount. 
Wherever county heavy equipment use can be ar- 
ranged the cost to the Commission for a finished 
ramp is considerably reduced. 


Donated sites have saved the license buyers hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. It is significant that 
not one of the 232 ramp sites on which the Commis- 
sion has built had to be purchased! All were ob- 
tained without cost, most on long term, perpetual 
easement. This is indeed a tribute to the spirit of 
mutual cooperation in meeting challenges that pre- 
vails in Florida. Had the purchase of precious 
waterfront property for ramps and parking been re- 
quired, the average cost would have soared and, in 
some cases, would have been prohibitive. (One acre 
is normally required.) 


While nobody can say that ramp site purchases 
will not become necessary in the future if Florida is 
to meet her access needs, the past record will remain 
a real landmark in outdoor recreation accomplish- 
ment in the United States. 


It should be noted here that while the Commis- 
sion ramp program is now entirely fisherman-sup- 
ported—and therefore fishing-oriented—the users of 
these ramps include all inland pleasure boaters— 
Sunday cruisers, water skiiers, swimmers and div- 
ers, boat-a-caders and others. And everybody is 
welcome. 


Turning now to the “how” of a typical boat ramp, 
let’s see just how it becomes a reality. 

The procedure is fairly simple as outlined by 
Jerry Banks in a paper published in the Proceedings 
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of the Fourteenth Annual Conference of the South- 
eastern Association of Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners at Biloxi, Mississippi in 1960: 

“. . Wildlife officers have been most helpful in 
designating lakes and streams which are inaccessible 
to the general public. ... Other personnel (in 
Fisheries Division) also recommend general areas in 
which access is a problem. Negotiations are then 
begun with landowners or companies in an attempt 
to interest them in donating lands for access areas. 
The selection of a ramp site is quite restricted since 
most landowners have a particular location in mind. 
These sites must conform to the following require- 
ments before we attempt to negotiate with the owner 
for control of the property: 

1. The site must be located on a lake or stream 
which has no public access facilities or is in need of 
additional facilities. 

2. The area must be of sufficient size to allow for 
construction of a ramp and parking area. It is also 
desirable to allow space for other activities, such as 
camping. 

3. The area must be supporting a significant sport 
fishery. 

4. The site must conform to certain physical re- 
quirements, such as depth of water, suitable terrain 
and soil type. The relation of the site to wave action 
or the cutting and filling of stream flow is also taken 
into consideration. 


Berry Corbin, ai left, and James Willis are shown offloading 
10-foot, prefabricated, steel reinforced concrete slabs that 
are bolted together to form near-indestructible traction ramp. 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 


5. Lakes or streams under (fish) management re- 
ceive top priority. 

6. The cost of site preparation and construction 
should not be prohibitive. 

7. Suitable access roads must exist or agreements 
made for construction of said roads. 


“Other factors . . . given consideration in select- 
ing an access site are: 


1. Initial cost of property (if any). 

2. Proximity to homes, factories or undesirable 
types of businesses. 

3. Esthetic value of both the site and its surround- 
ings. 

4. Sanitation.” 


If these criteria are met, the site stands a good 
chance of receiving a Commission boat ramp—after 
the legal aspects are properly disposed of. 


While the Commission has concentrated on pro- 
viding access to more remote waters, the State Road 
Department, since 1959, has built boat ramps on 
sites which adjoin public waters and also adjoin a 
county or public road—if that road connects with a 
state-maintained road within two miles. The SRD’s 
Ramp and Wayside Park building program is funded 
from primary road funds, some of which are budg- 
eted for that purpose—provided the projects are 
related to the primary road system. In some other 
instances where secondary or other funds are un- 
available primary funds may be used. Donations 
play a part in the SRD program, too—usually of 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
qualifying sites adjacent to a right-of-way. SRD now 
has 122 boat ramps. 

One other aspect of the Game and Fish Commis- 
sion approach to the access problem is its cooperative 
construction program with the counties. Agreements 
under this program require that easements be 
granted on Commission-approved sites; that ramps 
be built (by the county) according to Commission 
plans and specifications; that the total cost of ma- 
terial and supplies not exceed $2,000 (to be paid by 
the Commission); that construction be limited to 
ramps only (no picnic tables or other such facilities) ; 
and that ramp maintenance be the responsibility of 
the county. 

Add to all this “gov’ment” work the privately 
owned ramps at fishing camps, marinas and other 
installations catering to the boating and fishing trade 
and you see that Florida is whacking away at the 
problem of multiple use access from all sides—a 
healthy situation. 

A little known act passed by the ’63 Legislature 
limiting the liability of landowners who make their 
property available for outdoor recreational pur- 
poses—defined in the law as including, but not being 
limited to, hunting, fishing, swimming, boating, 
camping, picnicking, hiking, pleasure driving, nature 
study, water skiing and visiting historical, archaeo- 
logical, scenic or scientific sites—should encourage 
the donation or use of even more private lands for 
public use. The act frees the Florida landowner or 
lessee of all liability for the safety of persons using 
the recreational area except for deliberate, willful 
or malicious injury to users or their property. The 
owner “owes no duty of care to keep that park or 
water area safe for entry or use by others, or to 
give warning ...of any hazardous conditions, 
structures or activities thereon.” 


Photo By Gene Smith 


es 
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Further, the act protects the landowner in case 
of injuries incurred on his leased property whether 
the party involved is “. . . an invitee, licensee, tres- 
passer or otherwise.” Those phrases leave little 
doubt that the Legislature meant to leave the land- 
owner free from opportunistic law suits if he chooses 
to make his property available for public use in this 
state. 

This piece of legislation will become more and 
more important in future years as our six million 
residents become 10.5 million by 1985. 

Although the story of public access is sprinkled 
with cold, official-sounding terms—like acts, appro- 
priations, provisions, funds, specifications, priorities, 
projects and programs—we must not overlook the 
human elements. A lot of worry and decision- 
making, record-keeping and report writing are in- 
volved. And it takes a powerful lot o’ hard, sweaty, 
no-shortcut work to transform a paper boat ramp 
into a concrete one. 

Incredibly, just three men have virtually “carried” 
the Commission ramp project since it was cranked 
up ten years ago—the same three. 

We mentioned Jerry Banks, who was employed by 
the Commission as a fishery biologist in 1948—fresh 
out of North Carolina State. He became Assistant 
Chief of the Fisheries Division and Boat Ramp 
Project Leader in November 1957. Today he’s only 
a little grayer up top and still as enthusiastic as ever 
about building boat ramps. 

“Our rivers are in pretty good shape now for ac- 
cess,” says Jerry, “but the lake country in central 
Florida needs attention still. Lack of public owner- 
ship of so many lakes is a limiting factor in the num- 
ber of ramps that can be built there.” (Only about 
257 Florida lakes were meandered in the original 
surveys and held in public ownership.) 

Jerry’s strong right arm at the construction end 
has had two big fists from the start. They are Berry 
Corbin and James Willis, both of Williston. Berry 
signed on with the Commission in July 1955 and 
headed the only crew—consisting of Corbin and 
Willis—from ’58 until passage of the Fishing Im- 
provement Act in 1963, since which the truly “dy- 
namic duo,” each with a helper, have operated 
separately. Corbin now heads the “FIP” ramp build- 
ing project and Willis heads the “D-J” team. Two 
other Williston men, Herman Dees and Harold 
Jones, round out the Commission’s two ramp con- 
struction crews, which are active somewhere in 
Florida year-round—building a new facility or 
shoveling sand off an old one. 

The nature of this job requires team members 
who are willing to travel the state working like 


F. G. “Jerry” Banks—"Mr. Boat Ramp” of Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission—with 20 years service, has been the Assistant 
Chief of Fisheries Division, and Boat Ramp leader, since 1957. 
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Wherever possible, Commission ramps have 8:1 gradient, and 
are extended so they have minimum 3-foot depth at mean low 
water. Adjacent slopes are stabilized with rip-rap—bagged 
concrete that is wet, tamped tightly into place and allowed 
to set—and bahia grass. The Commission has built 232 ramps 
and others are planned. The 20-footers, as shown here, can 
easily accommodate two vehicles and boat trailers at a time. 


Trojans and living like gypsies—in all kinds of 
weather. But Berry and James take pride in their 
work and rarely complain. No two men in the state 
could have better filled these slots. They have almost 
single-handedly made the ramp project successful, 
often at the expense of personal comfort and family 
life. In a way they’re building their monuments as 
they go—of prefabricated concrete slabs. And they’re 
building them to last. 

At times there have been long lists of approved 
ramp sites awaiting the arrival of the crews. But 
recently they have been pretty well keeping up 
with the number of easements being obtained, ac- 
cording to Banks. 

“We hope landowners will realize the increasing 
need for access and continue to grant easements—or 
outright deeds—so the Commission can continue the 
ramp construction program uninterrupted,” says 
Jerry. 

His concern is underscored by present and pro- 
jected needs for additional access to recreational 
waters. 

At the end of the 1966-67 fiscal year, Florida had 
181,500 registered boats and an estimated 60,000 
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Photo By Bob Lancraft 


small pleasure craft which are not required to be 
registered under Florida law. These figures place 
our state a solid fourth in the nation in the actual 
number of boats in use—behind Michigan, New York 
and California and ahead of Wisconsin. 

The annual rate of increase in Florida boat regis- 
trations is now about 9%, which will undoubtedly 
climb to a higher figure each year in a line parallel- 
ing the state’s phenomenal population increase. 
(Fully 1,200 new residents move to Florida from 
other states each week of the year and another 750 
“new faces” weekly represent the rate of natural 
increase—the excess of births over deaths!) 

Florida has been called a water paradise, which, 
but for a few unclean and unsightly exceptions here 
and there, is a fair appraisal of the state’s offerings 
in this connection. The thing now, next to keeping 
our waterways clean, beautiful and productive, is to 
provide adequate public access to them—gateways 
to “paradise”—boat ramps, if you please. For this to 
be accomplished will require the continued coopera- 
tion of all Floridians. 

And you there, our Fishermen Three on your way 
back across Lake Anywhere, when you load out 
beside that big black and white sign... take a 
moment and read it—and take pride in the fact that 
your tackle tax and license dollars built that ramp 
for all to use. 

Crow a little, if you like. You’re earning the 
right. © 


Les 


D” YOU EVER CONSIDER what the panfish or bass 
you caught ate to make it grow that fat and 
sassy? You know they’re attracted to shiners or 
minnows or worms or crickets now, but how about 
their every day diet as they were growing into 
catchable sized fish? 

There is obviously more to it than meets the eye. 

After hatching, a fish wobbles through its first few 
days of life nourished by the attached yolk sac. 
Once these nutrients absorb, the tiny hatchling 
turns to organisms so small that the naked eye can 
hardly see them. And, somewhere in their ever- 
changing menu, most fingerling-to-adult fish will 
start munching on insects, frequently in an aquatic 
stage that we rarely see or even know exists. 

One such fishy staff of life is the mayfly. 

If you’ve been around fresh water much of your 
life, you probably recognize the adult form of the 
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On warm spring or summer evening, 
mayflies emerge from the water's 
surface in quantity. They are at- 
tracted to lights, and will often 
cover the entire window screen. 


Mayflies 


for fishing 


By ART HUTT 


“One would be apt almost 
to imagine them (mayflies) 
created merely for the food 
of fish and other animals.” 


William Bartram 
Quaker naturalist, 1739-1823 


insect. You might call it a fish-fly, Canadian soldier, 
willow bug, river bug, June bug, Morman fly, day 
fly, shad fly, green bayfly, eel fly. Or worse—as it 
swarmed up in your face when you walked through 
the weeds or grass or when it black-stained your 
best white shirt. 

Mayflies, about 1,500 species strong, belong to a 
group of insects of the order Ephemerida, from the 
Greek meaning “lasting but a day.” Florida models 
vary from the two-inch long Hexagenia to the quar- 
ter-inch Caenis. 

Despite its individual frailty, in numbers and in 
nymphal form, this peaceful little insect is a power- 
house, able to manipulate fish populations by its 
very presence. The classic example has occurred in 
western Lake Erie which, pre 1950, supported a tre- 
mendous commercial and sport fishery for walleyed 
pike. This population was due largely to the hordes 
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of mayfly nymphs which were available to and 
which were feasted upon by the young of these fish. 

Proving their numbers, for brief periods in the 
spring, adults of these insects flew out of the lake 
to pile three-to-four feet deep around the lamp 
posts of lakefront cities; cars frequently skidded 
on the mayfly-greased streets; sensitive residents 
hurried to their doctors for allergy shots. Happily, 
such inconveniences were brief—and economically 
worthwhile. 

But deteriorating water quality changed the pic- 
ture. Siltation, leached chemical fertilizers, and 
sewage wastes had poured into the big lake (and 
still are), mainly from the Detroit and Maumee 
Rivers. The resultant enrichment created environ- 
mental changes that wiped out Hexagenia limbata, 
the principal bottom organism. Walleyes virtually 
disappeared and took along with them a lucrative 
commercial and sport fishery. 

Such can be the power of the delicate and de- 
fenseless mayfly. 

Not all Florida lakes support mayflies, but where 
they occur, they are vitally important to the fish 
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Gilled nymphs, above, live on lake bottom 
for several years, and rate as important 
fish food. During this period, nymphs may 
molt as many as 40 times. They could make 
choice panfish bait although the quantity 
collection is difficult. Mayfly nymph may 
have aided crappie, right, in its growth 
to healthy, husky size. Where mayflies do 
occur they rate high on a panfish’s diet. 
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populations. For example, in researching central 
Florida’s Lake Weir, Bob Wilbur and Joe Crumpton, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission biologists, 
found that shellcrackers used mayfly nymphs as 
their number one food item in terms of numbers, 
volume, and percent of occurrence. 

In general, mayflies seem to be associated with 
sand-bottomed lakes while midges (improperly 
called “blind mosquitoes”), take over in the muck- 
bottomed. lakes. 

The lake I live on in central Florida has a size- 
able mayfly hatch in the spring, continuing spas- 
modically throughout the summer and fall. The last 
mayfly I saw this past season showed up on De- 
cember 12th. 

A Florida mayfly spends the major part of its life 
as a nymph. In this form, it is mainly a vegetarian, 
able to convert algae and vegetation (and an occa- 
sional aquatic insect) into a form (itself) highly 
useable to small fish. 

A nymph is long-bodied, gilled, has wing pads 
and short “tails.” As a bottom dweller, it may go 
through as many as 25 molts in its two-to-three 
year underwater existence. Most Florida species 
are burrowers or crawlers, but there is another fast- 
water group, somewhat flatter, that live in shallow 
streams. 

When ready to become an adult, the long-term 
nymph wriggles and undulates towards the surface. 
Once there, it fills its alimentary tract with air to 
help split its skin down the back. And out flies the 
winged insect in its familiar form. 

Harried for years in its underwater life, the case- 
shedding mayfly now becomes particularly vulner- 
able at this stage of the game. The resultant “pops” 
at the surface as a bluegill or bass inhales the 
choice morsel is enough to drive any fly-rod devo- 
tee to try to get in on the fun by “matching the 
hatch.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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The morning after a heavy emergence, the 
beach is usually lined with a thin row of shed cases. 

Many people insist that a mayfly hatches in the 
weeds along a lake’s shore, understandably con- 
fused by the fact that this is the first place for which 
the flying insect heads. A mayfly is especially at- 
tracted to lights—as some lake residents know. A 
swarm of them can nearly cover a screen or over- 
hang, landing with the small sound of a soft rain- 
drop. 

The mayfly must go through a stage which no 
other insect with functional wings goes through, 
for this newly emerged mayfly, a dull, yellowish- 
grey in appearance, is a subadult or imago. It isn’t 
the final product. But during this period the legs 
and tail filaments elongate and the reproductive or- 
gans mature. 

So, about 24 hours after the subadult rises from 
the surface, its skin splits once more and the real 
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mayfly crawls out. The case it leaves behind is the 
one cluttering up the screens and overhang. 

And since different species hatch at different 
times, there is usually a continuous supply of 
“frosting” throughout the warmer months. One en- 
tomologist calculated that if one female laid 1,000 
eggs and they all developed, members of the fourth 
brood would put us up to our kneecaps in a sea of 
125 billion mayflies. 

We’ve watched purple martins figure-eight end- 
lessly over our lakefront lawn, scooping up may- 
flies. And we’ve laughed at the grackles collecting 
sizeable balls of the insects in their beaks, then flying 
off to feed their young. We’ve seen semi-tame mal- 
lards waddle after them on shore or work a stand 
of cattails over. Bats, dragonflies, and toads love 
them, and our pet turtle, Thomas, age nine, will 
gobble them up as long as anybody has the patience 
to bring them to him. 

The Florida mayfly expert, Dr. Lewis Berner at 
the University of Florida, has studied these insects 
for over 30 years and has published the Mayr irs 
OF FLORIDA. 

In my area of sand-bottomed lakes in the Central 
Florida Highlands, the dominating mayfly is Hexa- 
genia mundo orlando, a large burrowing species 
living in water from 9-to-30-feet deep. According to 
Dr. Berner’s book, the nymphs are built for digging, 
are adept swimmers, and go through 25-to-45 molts. 

Another mayfly worker, Calvin R. Fremling of 
Winona State College at Winona, Minnesota, has 
used mayflies as a yardstick to indicate degrees of 


Imitation mayfly, left, is used by fly fishermen in an effort 
to “match the hatch.” When a hatch is on, the water’s surface 
is usually alive with feeding fish. Soft-bodied mayfly adult, 
below, has degenerate mouthparts and does not feed during 
its short life span. Wing venation is clue to species identity. 
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Fish flesh, above, doesn’t “grow.” It takes many, many 
organisms to produce a fillet and frequently it is the 
mayfly nymph which has contributed most substantially. 
Ekman dredge, right, being rinsed by Bill Hennessey, a 
Commission biologist, is used to take bottom samples. 
It hits bottom with “jaws open” and when tripped, will 
scoop up and hold materials for evaluation at surface. 


pollution on the Upper Mississippi River, noting that 
where industrial wastes and city sewage appear and 
increase, the mayflies die out in direct proportion. 

With triangular-shaped, membranous wings poised 
prettily overhead, body glistening brightly, the soft- 
bodied mayfly’s only concern is for mating. It has 
degenerate mouthparts and cannot feed. 

Mayflies mate aerially, usually in the evening. On 
a quiet night, and if they are in numbers, you can 
hear the soft sighing of their wings as they perform 
their up-and-down dance. They usually stay within 
100 feet of the ground (or lake) but airplane pilots 
have reported them as high as 1,000 feet. 

The male is equipped with enlarged forelegs for 
clasping and enormously big eyes for locating a fe- 
male. These eyes, by the way, make the black stain 
on your clothing if you smash the insect there. The 
male mates with many females. After it is all over, 
the female lays from a few hundred to 4,000 eggs in 
the water—and the cycle begins anew. 

The eggs of some species are equipped with tiny 
tendrils which hook and anchor them to bottom de- 
bris. 

Here again, fish have another feast when the 
adults die after reproducing. From the initial ap- 
pearance until death takes about two-to-three 
days. 

While no price tag can be put on Florida may- 
flies, few fishery biologists or aquatic entomologists 
would dispute the importance of the nymphal stage 
‘to the economy of our waters. The mayflies gulped 
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at emergence and at death are like frosting on an 
already substantial cake. 

As proof of their universal appeal and influence 
on fishing, fly fishermen have a “mayfly” language 
all their own. They call the adult mayflies “spin- 
ners” and try to imitate them in a type of fly called 
a “dun” (for the subadult) or a “drake” (for the 
more colorful adult). A “spent-wing-fly” resembles 
the exhausted or dead male or female as it lies flat- 
winged on the surface after mating. The nymphal 
stage is frequently imitated by a streamer-like hair 
concoction or a plastic-bodied offering. 

In some northern states, particularly in the win- 
ter, the nymphs are sold as “wigglers” to yellow 
perch and bluegill fishermen. They’d probably work 
in Florida for bluegills and shellcrackers but collec- 
tion is difficult. In streams, logs, leaves, and debris 
can be overturned and the bait is washed into a 
waiting net or screen. The deep dwellers must be 
dredged up. 

Biologists use an Ekman dredge, a metal affair 
that scoops up and holds a given area of lake bot- 
tom. At the surface, the contents are emptied into a 
sieve and all the goodies sorted out. 

So next time one of these awkward, fragile in- 
sects bumps into you, consider its real value. Per- 
haps there is no other insect more important to fish 
and fishermen. 

And be real thankful they don’t bite! © 
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A kingsnake bites down on the head of venomous cottonmouth moccasin. 


it takes intensive studies to understand a 


long chain of wildlife relationships 


iB wena THE YEARS that I directed a research proj- 
ect for Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, at Flor- 
ida’s Silver Springs, I was often asked whether a 
harmless kingsnake would really kill a venomous 
rattlesnake. This is the general belief, of course; but 
many snake stories are more entertaining than 
truthful, and few people have seen actual proof that 
the kingsnake is the champion of the reptile world. 

To answer the question, a kingsnake can indeed 
kill a diamondback rattlesnake. But the kingsnake 
does not make a practice of searching out rattlers 
just to pick a fight with them. A kingsnake has a 
varied diet; it includes rats, mice, frogs, lizards, 
turtle eggs and other snakes. A king, hungry and 
on the prowl for food, will tackle almost any other 
kind of snake it comes upon. More often than not, 
it comes upon a harmless water snake; for the king’s 
favorite hunting-ground is the edge of a lake or 
river, where the water snakes abound. But rattler 
and king do meet occasionally. 

An accompanying photograph, made at the Rep- 
tile Institute, shows an early stage in a kingsnake- 
rattler struggle. It is a one-sided fight. The king 
rushes in and throws a few coils around the dia- 
mondback’s body. There is not much the rattler can 
do, for it is not a constrictor like the king. Of course 
it can bite, and may do so once or twice; but the 
kingsnake is highly resistant to diamondback 
venom, and pays no attention to the bites. The 
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Snake 
eat 


Snake 


By WILFRED T. NEILL 


powerful coils of the kingsnake squeeze the heart 
and the single lung of the rattler, and the venomous 
reptile soon weakens. 

Another photograph shows a kingsnake killing a 
cottonmouth moccasin, In this shot, it can be seen 
that the king is biting down on the cottonmouth’s 
head. The bite simply helps the kingsnake to con- 
trol the head of its venomous opponent. Whether 
battling moccasin or rattler, the king usually tries 
for this head-hold, but may be struck before find- 
ing it. The king is not affected by a moccasin bite 
or two, any more than by diamondback bite. But 
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Kingsnake’s coils constrict vital section of diamondback rattlesnake. 


moccasin and rattler both have long, sharp fangs; 
and the head-hold could save the king from an un- 
pleasant stab. 

Yet the kingsnake will not attack a coral snake. 
In fact the king, although immune to moccasin and 
rattler venom, will die from a coral snake bite. This 
at first seems strange, but is readily explained. 

A snake uses its venom primarily to overcome 
prey, and only secondarily for defense. The coral 
snake feeds almost entirely upon lizards and other 
snakes. It has a powerful, nerve-destroying venom 


Greedy coral snake tries to swallow red rat snake. 
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that rapidly paralyzes this kind of food. In contrast, 
the diamondback never eats other snakes, but in- 
stead takes rats, mice, squirrels, rabbits and birds. 
The rattler’s venom is adapted chiefly for killing 
such warm-blooded prey, and is not very effective 
against other snakes. As for the cottonmouth, it 
lives mainly on frogs and fishes, which a snake could 
catch even without the aid of venom. While the 
moccasin does occasionally eat a harmless snake, it 
needs its venom chiefly to overcome warm-blooded 
prey such as water-rats, young marsh rabbits, wood 
rats, shrews and birds. 


And so a kingsnake can withstand the bite of a 
moccasin or rattler, whose blood-destroying venom 
is adapted mainly to kill warm-blooded birds and 
mammals; but cannot withstand the nerve-destroy- 
ing, reptile-killing venom of a coral snake. 


A kingsnake grows to a much larger size than a 
coral. No doubt a big king could squeeze a smaller 
coral to death; but the king would be lucky to es- 
cape a fatal bite. In actual practice, a kingsnake 
would usually avoid even a small coral. I have never 
seen a struggle between kingsnake and coral snake; 
but I’d not be surprised if a big coral were to attack 
a small kingsnake, kill it, and eat it. The coral snake 
tackles other snakes frequently and boldly, a fact 
not widely known. 


On one occasion, a youngster came running to me 
with a story of a coral snake—‘‘the biggest you ever 
saw’’—in the woods near his home. We jumped into 
my jeep and hastened to the spot where the boy 
had seen the reptile. It was still there, and at first 
glance I thought it really was the biggest coral snake 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
that ever crawled. Actually, it was not much more 
than a yard long—big for a coral, but not a record. 
However, it had tried to swallow a red rat snake 
longer than itself. The coral’s body was stretched 
almost to bursting, and the rat snake’s tail dangled 
from the coral’s mouth. 


When we came up, the greedy coral tried to dis- 
gorge its prey; but the sharp, backwardly-pointing 
teeth of the coral made this impossible. I took the 
pair home and made a photograph which appears 
here. 


The coral, incidentally, died a few hours later, 
evidently having choked on its enormous meal. I 
preserved the two in a jar of alcohol. The coral 
proved to measure 39 inches in total length, and the 
harmless rat snake about 44 inches as nearly as I 
could determine. 


It might be mentioned in passing that the coral 
snake grows much larger than is commonly realized. 
Fully grown adults are usually between 40 and 43 
inches, not a small snake by any means. A record 
specimen missed four feet by less than an inch. 


Snake-eaters, such as the coral and the kingsnake, 
do not usually molest their own kind. At least this 
is true under natural conditions; but in captivity, 
strange things may happen. At the Reptile Institute, 
cottonmouth moccasins were kept in a pen and fed 
on frogs. Occasionally two moccasins would grab 
the same frog, and neither would let go. In such a 
case, the bigger snake would keep swallowing, and 
the smaller one would gradually disappear down the 
other’s throat. An accompanying photograph shows 
the outcome of such an encounter—the end of the 
tale, you might say. 


An even more remarkable episode involved some 
harmless water snakes. These, like the moccasins, 
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A rare and remarkable happening, at 
left, as a water snake swallows two 
rival contestants for a frog. Indigo 
snake, at right, is gentle to humans 
but champion killer of other snakes. 


were penned and fed on frogs. It was not unusual 
for two or more captive water snakes to grab the 
same frog. In most cases, the smaller snakes would 
tear themselves away before they were eaten by a 


The coral snake—which is both poisonous and a snake 
eater—will grow to 40-inch length, sometimes more. 


Photo By Jim Reed 
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larger one. However, this did not always happen. 
One day, at feeding time, two medium-sized water 
snakes began a tug-of-war over a frog, and neither 
would let go. But the argument was soon settled; 
both of them were swallowed, along with the frog, 
by a bigger water snake. Ross Allen was lucky in 
getting photographs of the struggle, and one of them 
is shown here. 


The late Bob Ripley, who wrote and drew the 
“Believe It or Not” series, once visited the Reptile 
Institute. He was impressed by the photographs; 
and in his famous newspaper strip wrote about the 
three-way struggle over an unlucky frog. Years 
later, people would ask me to show them “the snake 
eating the other two snakes.” I had to explain that 
such encounters are over in a few minutes, and do 
not go on for years! I explained, too, that water 
snakes do not normally feed on other snakes; frogs 
are their main food in nature, but they will also 
catch tadpoles, ‘“mud-puppies,” fishes and occasion- 
ally crawfishes. 


Our account of “cannibal” serpents should also 
make some mention of the indigo snake, a battler 
even more remarkable than the kingsnake. The in- 
digo is a big, harmless reptile, of a glittering blue- 
black color. It will take almost any sort of prey, 
from rats and rabbits to frogs and other snakes. 


This is the extraordinary fact about the indigo: 
It is not a constrictor, and is not particularly resist- 
ant to rattlesnake venom; yet it will kill and eat a 
diamondback. The indigo attacks the diamondback 
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Photo By Leonard Lee Rue III 


with a rush, and bites down on the rattler’s head. 
The indigo has no venom of its own, but it does 
have very strong jaws and sharp teeth. Lying on 
top of its thrashing prey, the big indigo keeps chew- 
ing and cutting the rattler’s head. When the dia- 
mondback begins to weaken, the indigo gradually 
shifts its grip forward; and then the rattler is swal- 
lowed headfirst, without having had a chance to 
bite. 


Of course a battle between two snakes is some- 
thing more than an interesting spectacle. The strug- 
gle gives a clue to feeding habits in nature. In a 
stretch of wild country, many different living things 
are linked together by their feeding habits, in ways 
that are revealed only by intensive study. 


For example, leaf-eating beetles are snapped up 
by gopher-frogs, which in turn are eaten by young 
indigo snakes. When adult, the indigos kill some 
rattlers, which would have fed upon many cotton- 
rats. Some of these rats, escaping the rattlers, fall 
prey to hawks by day, and to owls by night. The 
surviving cotton-rats raid turtle nests for the eggs, 
and so compete with the kingsnakes, foxes, skunks, 
armadillos and raccoons, which are also fond of 
turtle eggs. The turtles that hatch will soon make 
their way to a river or lake, where their activities 
will have some effect on the other aquatic life. 


And so it goes, link after link in a long chain of 
relationships. The more links understood, the more 
effective can be the management and utilization of 
our remaining wildlife resources. @ 
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The Great Blue Heron 


By GENE SMITH 


T HAS BEEN DESCRIBED as “a stately bird,” “dignified 
| in its bearing,” and “graceful in its movement.” 
It is the most widely distributed, the best known 
and the largest of the dark colored American herons. 
It is the Great Blue Heron (Ardea herodias), a 
truly magnificent symbol of watery wildernesses 
everywhere. 

The great blue, whose wingspan reaches 70 inches, 
is found from coast to coast. It is a year-round resi- 
dent of Florida and most of the central and southern 
states; is seasonally migrant between the northern 
states and southern Canada. It inhabits both salt 
and fresh water areas and, while seldom far from 
its predominantly aquatic food supply, sometimes 
wanders overland to feed in grassy meadows on 
grasshoppers and even mice. 

But small fishes provide the bulk of the great 
blue’s diet. These it expertly “spears” as it slowly 
walks through the shallows or stands like a statue 
letting its unsuspecting dinners swim within range. 
Great blues also relish frogs, lizards, salamanders, 
small water snakes and tadpoles—all of which it 
swallows whole. 

Ornithologists have described the elaborate com- 
munity courtship behavior of these birds as consist- 
ing of energetic jousting and shoving contests be- 
tween the assembled males as their consorts-to-be 
look on in apparent approval. The combatants, their 
aggressiveness satisfied—with only a rare injury— 
are afterward content to live in close harmony. 
Mated pairs leave the courting grounds to nest in 
peace in remote, congested rookeries. 

Great blues prefer tall nesting trees where avail- 
able but also build their platform-like nests in low 
trees, bushes and sometimes on the ground. The 
availability of a good food supply for the young is 
undoubtedly the first consideration in the choice of 
a rookery site—not the height of the trees. (Re- 


An immature great blue heron does not have the white crown. 
A sharp-eyed “fisherman,” it will also feed on other items. 
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and not 


In flight the great blue’s neck is curved in a “U, 
extended like the ibis‘s. The long legs are extended back- 
ward to serve as a rudder—for which the tail is too short. 


moteness gives protection to the nests even if tall 
timber is unavailable.) 

The normal clutch of eggs is four but three to 
six, and occasionally seven, are reported. They are 
pale green in color. Incubation is accomplished by 
both parents in about 28 days. Adults have been 
observed “changing shifts” regularly during incu- 
bation, causing great general commotion in the 
rookery in doing so. 

Like most young birds, young great blues at first 
are feeble, helpless and entirely unattractive by 
human standards. Later, in their awkwardness they 
may fall from the nest, where they will die from 
exposure and starvation. The parents lack the abil- 
ity or sense to attempt rescue or to feed the unlucky 
youngsters. Nestlings clamor for food and often the 
most aggressive gets more than his share—although 
the parents make an attempt to feed them in rota- 
tion. Their first food is regurgitated by the adult 
birds. Later, they receive whole food, usually fish, 
laid on the edge of the nest. (A heron rookery smells 
to high heaven—of dead fish and excrement.) 

Before it is one third grown the young great blue’s 
head, neck and body are well feathered and its 
flight feathers are growing. The rump and head 
plumes do not replace downy feathers, however, 
until the bird is almost grown. (They remain at the 
nest ’til they’re the size of their parents!) 

The long, slow strokes of their great wings, the 
effortless alightings and takeoffs, and the quiet 
dignity with which they tread make the great blue 
herons remarkably beautiful to behold; delicate yet 
strong; seemingly created for man’s enjoyment— 
and for the artist’s brush. © 
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Rods and Reels 


For the angler who enjoys varieties of sport fishing fun, it takes a 


combination of rods, reels, lures, “gimmicks,”—and knowledge 


fe PILGRIM ARRIVES on a jetty with a spinning rod 
the size of a dragline boom and a reel like a milk 
bucket, bail and all. He winds up like a sore-armed 
minor league pitcher and fires; but not too much 
happens. 

There’s a sound like a kid dragging his school 
ruler along a picket fence, and the jig lands about 
20 yards away. That wasn’t the way he’d planned it 
and he wishes he had his little outfit back. 

Spinning is so simple it tends to turn off mental 
processes. We forget that it’s essentially a light tac- 
kle method of fishing. When you get beyond 20- 
pound test line there must be an easier way. You 
not only have to match the lure weight to the line; 
it must also be matched to the rod. The reel is a 
little more tolerant but with somewhere between 
an ounce and a half and three ounces the distance 
seeker on salt water is generally better off with a 
turning spool. Surf casting experts have written 
volumes on this subject, but apparently most of 
today’s fishermen don’t bother to read them. Even 
at that, things are a lot better than they used to be. 
A few years back I took an ordinary plug casting 
rod such as I’d use for bass, except for being just a 
little stiffer, and managed to outreach all of the 
spinfishermen on the Panama City Beach jetty. 

The other day I found I couldn’t even come close 
to matching the efforts of spin fishermen at Sebas- 
tian Inlet. The bluefish were barely within their 
reach and barely out of my reach. So I wrapped up 
and went home. 

Two hours in the back yard with five spinning 
rods over nine feet long didn’t come up with any- 
thing revolutionary, but it did show why spinning 
lures are not likely to go into orbit. The 200 feet I 
had counted on soon resolved itself into something 
between 150 and 170 feet on repeated casts. Since 
with a favorable breeze I can sometimes get as 
much as 150 feet with ordinary black bass tackle, I 
wasn’t unduly impressed but the lure weighed an 
ounce and a half, enough to scare most bass under 
the bushes. 

The first 50 feet with spinning tackle of almost 
any kind is so deceptively easy many a purchaser 
of a new outfit figures all he has to do is to get out 
where there’s room to go, and he has 200 yards 
without half trying. But, after that first 50 or 60 feet 
there are a lot of things helping to put on the 
brakes. For one thing, as more and more line comes 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


off the spool there’s more bend and more drag 
around the spool edge. Then the loop that peels off 
the front of the reel is going to be compressed to go 
through the first guide which often isn’t big 
enough, and no matter how big the first guide is, by 
the time your line goes through the tiptop it must 
be pretty well straightened out, and it’s this fric- 
tion that eventually decides all spinning casts must 
come to an end sooner or later. If we reduce the 
friction, the lure goes farther easier. A lot of spin- 
ning tackle experts agree that the more gradual 
the reduction of the loops, the better the lure is 
going to go. 

Most of us are content to leave the guide design 
to the guy who built the rod, but there are some 
other things we can do to increase its efficiency. Re- 
ducing line size is the easiest and quickest way of 
increasing distance (distance competitors use a 
short length of shock line just back of the lure to 
get things started without breaking). Careful reel 
loading is another factor. 

The spool must be full enough that the line peels 
off smoothly but not so full that it comes off in mul- 
tiple loops. If 15 or 20 loops peel off at once you 
get the dramatic result that a friend of mine calls a 
“snazzle,” spinning’s answer to the backlash. 

Claude Rogers, the Virginia distance expert, says 
that for distance casting the line is actually stacked 
up past the spool rim although it’s put on tightly. 
That wouldn’t be practical in fishing. Most experi- 
enced spinners say they can’t guess the exact 
amount to put on a spool so they overload it a little 
and then cut off the excess line that tends to come 
away too easily. The longer the cast the more the 
spool level is reduced and the harder the line drags 
on the spool edge, so I guess you can call that di- 
minishing returns. 

The larger the spool the slower the line level is 
reduced and that’s one of the main excuses for 
the huge spools sometimes used for surf and jetty 
fishing. The heavier the line the more the big spool 
helps because the greater the friction over the 
spool edge. Many small, ultra-light reel spools will 
really sabotage you with heavy line. Light line 
comes off big spools fast but the guides must be 
oversize to accept the big loops and most fresh wa- 
ter rods don’t have guides large enough to take ad- 
vantage of the large capacity reel. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Now the spincasting or pushbutton reel doesn’t 
require large guides because the line loops are al- 
ready choked down as they come forth from the 
nose cone. Spincasters don’t get medals for distance 
but a closed face reel is a pretty handy gadget. 


Anyway, there is little need for long distance with 
ultra-light tackle. If you get out more than 50 yards 
with 4-pound line, anything you hook had better 
be pretty small. 


Eight-pound line is about average for light salt 
water spinning. Six-pound line isn’t quite enough 
for fresh water bass where there’s lots of cover. 

When it comes to salt water fishing from jetties 
or piers I’d say that 10-pound line is just about an 
absolute minimum. Twelve or 15 is better. 


I have never heard of a jetty fisherman actually 
drowning a fellow angler, but if it ever happens it 
will probably be the result of a threadlined blue- 
fish tangling up everybody’s outfit. On most jetties, 
bridges and piers you lift your catch bodily out of 
the water, a tough order for 4-pound mono. 


It takes a delicate touch to cast heavy lures with 
a light line on spinning gear. Too much muscle and 
the thing pops off at the beginning of the cast. If 
anything snarls your lure’s gone. If there was a way 
of reclaiming all of the monofilament lost on Flor- 
ida’s jetties somebody could give DuPont healthy 
competition. 

About the only excuse for really heavy mono in 
Florida fresh water is dealing with large bass in 
waters with thick vegetation. You don’t need long 
casts there anyway and experienced plug casters 
have an advantage over spin fishermen in this kind 
of water. Reasonably stiff rods are a help under 
these conditions but I don’t believe conventional 
plug casting tackle is ever going to stage the re- 
vival of popularity promised by some die-hard old 
timers. 


Boats USED FoR drifting flats usually are going 
too fast or too slow. I was reading in Satt WATER 
SPORTSMAN the other day about a gimmick used by 
George Cornish up on the New Jersey coast. 
George, who has manufactured a lot of flyrod lures, 
is a top notch fly caster and can catch striped bass 
by other means when he feels like it. 


Some of his fishing involves drifting in a very 
small boat in fairly shallow water, so George took a 
large salt water trolling reel and put 100-pound 
monofilament on it. On the mono he fastened an 
anchor that he figured he could lift or drop as 
needed; then he mounted the big reel rigidly on the 
stern of his skiff and he’s now able to pay out just 
enough line to keep the drifting speed perfect. Ex- 
cept for the fact that casual observers will figure 
George is going in for extra-heavy trolling, this 
thing seems to be a success. 
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A spinfisherman makes a long throw at Sebastian 
Inlet. There is much more to throwing out long 
spinning line than simply getting a heavy rod. 


I’ve watched George Cornish fish and he’s a fine 
angler. I was scheduled to go out with him one time 
a year or two ago but we had some bad weather. I 
can’t see anything wrong with this heavy reel 
scheme. 


SOME OF THE MosT successful fishermen I know 
are opportunists; always on the lookout for some- 
thing a little different. Of course the real super 
fishing trips are the results of some unusual situa- 
tions where the fish are concerned. 


A good case in point appeared last summer when 
some friends of mine were heading for the Ba- 
hamas. Before leaving the Florida coast they hap- 
pened to notice something tossing water near a 
pier. Momentarily the Bahama trip was forgotten 
and they strung up their rods to learn that a bunch 
of bonita had come inshore to blast bait and, ac- 
cording to local residents, had been tearing it up 
for days. 


Using light tackle they had what was probably 
more exciting fishing than anything they encount- 
ered on their relatively expensive trip to the is- 
lands. 


Although the jack crevalle is one of my favorite 
salt water fish I seldom go out hunting deliberately 
for jacks. They generally show up when I’m after 
something that tastes better but fights less. 
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I recall a year ago when Milt Culp and I gave 
up salt water trout to chase schools of booming 
jacks in Mosquito Lagoon. 

Ladyfish are excellent light tackle game and 
when I see them striking I stop almost anything 
I’m doing and go after them. In fresh water I can 
be coaxed off slow bass fishing for fast bluegill 
fishing. 

Main thing to remember is that the very best 
fishing for almost any species comes in flurries and 
you should be ready. 


SOME TIME BACK I wrote an item about a dolly 
that I was using to transport a light, cartop boat. It 
works fine except that the boat has to be trundled 
upside down since the dolly clamps on the transom. 

Jack Horner, who spends part of the winter at 
Bushnell, Florida, and is a top notch plug and fly 
caster for bass, came up the other day with a pair 
of wheels that he uses on his cartop johnboat with- 
out turning the boat upside down. That has an ad- 
vantage if you’re transporting from one canal to 
another; it’s easy to haul part of your gear in the 
boat and it might save you a trip or two. 

His wheels are very light and he’s built special 
attachments for the bent axles to fit in. The wheels 
can be carried in the boat when not in use. 

Reminds me a little of the boat-wheelbarrow Ted 
Strawn used to use years ago. Ted had a very short 
skiff and by putting a wheel on one end he could 
walk off down the trail with all of his camping gear 
inside. When he came to a stream Ted could simply 
take off the nose wheel, push the whole works into 
the drink and climb aboard. They say it was very 
disturbing to some of the backwoods characters he 
encountered. 

Another thing about Jack Horner. He’s addicted 
to very short baitcasting rods similar to the ones 
that were used on the Ozark rivers 50 years ago. 
Casting with a 3-foot rod is fine except that in the 
heavy bonnet water where Jack fishes down in 
south Florida, he’d sometimes find himself in diffi- 
culty holding a fish’s head up, making it necessary 
for him to stand up quickly. Some of the tiny boats 
Jack has used down there were not intended for 
sudden standing. Now he’s using a 12-foot johnboat 
and I don’t think he’ll have any further problems. 

His pushpole has depth marks on it so that when 
he gets out to wade there’s no danger of going out 
of sight. All in all, there are few bass fishermen who 
couldn’t learn something from this character. 


“COMBINATION ROD” is a term often meaning a 
stick that has no real purpose in life. For years I’ve 


Small wheels fitted to a lightweight cartop boat makes 
carrying easier. Conventional dolly fastens to transom 
and boat must me trundled upside down. This rig makes 
possible hauling gear in boat while it’s being moved. 
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had a light, glass rod that would suffice for light 
spin fishing, fly casting or quarter-ounce plugs with 
a conventional baitcasting reel. Just lately I’ve been 
using something new that’s a limited compromise. 
Probably no one stick is going to be ideal for blue 
marlin and stumpknockers but there is some over- 
lap between the requirements of light spinning and 
fly fishing, and the Orvis rod people of Manchester, 
Vermont have come up with something that’s 
pretty interesting. 

It’s an 814-foot impregnated bamboo stick with a 
double ring spinning type handle to accept either 
fly or spinning reel. The guides are large enough 
for light spinning and there’s considerable use for a 
long rod that will throw a sixteenth-ounce lure. As 
fly rods go this one is pretty heavy; impregnated 
bamboo isn’t noted for lightness of weight but there 
is something about bamboo action that hooks a lot 
of veteran fly fishermen. 

One of the objections the Orvis people have had 
to fight all these years is the misconception that all 
bamboo rods are fragile. I admit that I’ve seen light 
bamboo sticks take a permanent set after landing 
three good-sized bluegills but impregnated bamboo 
is something else. I strongly suspect that impreg- 
nated bamboo is actually more durable and will 
stand more ham-handed abuse than most glass 
equipment but no split bamboo has to prove this 
very often. Almost anybody who lays out more than 
$100 for an Orvis rod is going to take pretty good 
care of it. He’ll step on it rarely and keep it out of 
automobile doors as much as possible. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Probably the most often voiced objection to bam- 
boo rods, other than their price, is their overall 
weight—not action. Traditionally the bamboo 
makes slower moves than glass although this isn’t 
necessarily so. One of the happiest salt water fly 
rods that I’ve used is the Orvis Shooting Star, 
which comes with big guides, is made for big lines 
and, in some lengths, for big men. The first one I 
ever got hold of weighed something like eight 
ounces. Not only would it throw a 6-inch streamer 
or a huge bass bug; it would also lift my feet off the 
deck a little. 


This new combination rod has an action quite 
similar to the Shooting Star and I had some diffi- 
culty restraining my fly fishing wife from chopping 
off the dual-purpose handle with a bread knife and 
sticking on a conventional fly rod handle, but there 
are some uses for 8144-foot light spinning rods, often 
on the same day that a good, husky fly rod is 
needed and I think that a good example is the Keys 
bonefish flats. 


Long rods for bonefish have distinct advantages. 
One is to keep the line out of the water while the 
fish runs. When an 8-pound fish takes off on a 
6-inch-deep flat at the speed of a planing outboard 
skiff it is inconvenient to have it picking up sea 
fans, coral, bits of old wreckage and free floating 
seaweed. Line drag in the water is also important, 
especially when he makes a turn. Fifteen years ago 
I got a long spinning rod from South Bend just for 
that purpose. It was discontinued for lack of de- 
mand but that’s no reason it wasn’t good. 


Now this new Orvis weighs a little over five 
ounces, will handle a No. 9 or No. 10 line (about A) 
and is just about perfect for much of my salt water 
fly fishing. Then, when I put a spinning reel on it 
I’m in good shape for anything up to a quarter- 
ounce, maybe a little more. There’s not much point 
in putting on a really big spinning reel because the 
first guide just isn’t that large around. 


Now, really long spinning rods are not as good 
for accuracy as something just a little shorter but 
there are times, especially in cover, where they’re 
very convenient for panfish. 


Bonefish interception, of course, takes accuracy 
but not the kind of pin-pointing that we use along 
a shoreline. If anybody has an itch for the feel of a 
flyrod with a fish on the other end but doesn’t 
want to bother to learn fly casting he can get pretty 
much the same sensation with this combination 
Orvis which is called a “Fly-and-Spin.” So far, it’s 
something of a custom proposition. 


ONE OF THE REASONS that I’ve frequently been op- 
posed to fishing contests is the fact that most con- 
test rules place a premium on careful evasion. Any 
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This is the bend pattern of an 8142-foot combination rod, 
built by Orvis. Although there are small spinning guides 
and a light spinning handle, this one will work equally 
well in fly casting and has landed a lot of large fish. 


time a bunch of people are competing for more 
than five dollars there’s going to be some chicanery 
if they aren’t watched. On the other hand, contests 
that are held purely for glory such as the Miami 
Metropolitan, which pays off in trophies and 
plaques, are a good means of establishing records. 
Studying records is a good way for any fisherman 
to find where the big ones live. No beef on that 
kind of a contest. 

Comes now a minor and largely friendly rhubarb 
about a special fly rod that has been used on the 
Keys for catching outsized tarpon. This rod is a 
large-butted, heavy rig and once the fish has been 
hooked it is so constructed that you can put a stiff- 
ener in the butt, thus having a rod that’s inferior for 
casting but doggoned good for taking the most out 
of a big fish in the least possible time. 

Now the question arises as to whether catching a 
fish by that means is catching him by fly fishing. In 
other words, the fisherman is landing the fish with 
tackle different from what he hooked it with. If you 
carried that to the extreme a man might hook a fish 
on very light tackle and then splice his leader into 
a salt water rig that would handle an atomic sub- 
marine. 

I have no objection to the stiffener being attached 
to the rod. I don’t know that it has any more effect 
on the angler’s job than attaching a demountable 
butt after the fish is hooked so he can rest the rod 
against his stomach and that’s been done for years. 

The only valid objection is that you’re playing a 
fish with tackle other than what he was hooked 
with and possibly the trend is wrong. © 
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Hunting Success 


For the best gun hunting success, it takes a model that will fit the 


best and shoot the best—whether standard or custom-made types 


Samara SPORT, a sport of personal challenge, 
one of beckoning fascination—call it what you 
will, bowhunting undeniably has an appeal all its 
own. Even veteran gun hunters will admit to that. 

Time was (back in the early 1950’s, when the first 
bowhunting seasons were experimentally tried), 
Florida bowhunters were few and generally unsuc- 
cessful, if not unskilled. It is an entirely different 
story today. Bowhunters are many, their equipment 
is top-grade and they bag a fair share of the annual 
Florida game harvest. As hunters, they have proven 
they can bag just about any resident game species 
that can be stalked within practical arrow release 
range. Bowmen have even knocked down quail and 
pheasants in flight. That feat I have witnessed on 
several occasions. 

Although the powder burners have the advantage 
of increased killing range from their weapons, and 
thereby more opportunities to bag trophies, the bow- 
hunters take some big game trophies that many a 
gun hunter would be proud to claim. 

This past hunting season, 8-point buck kills by 
Florida bowhunters were reported from several 
popular bowhunting areas, and one, 14-year old 
Erwin Wunderlich, of Bradenton, shot a 152 pound 
Florida buck that sported a 10-point rack. The kill 
was made in the Citrus Game Management Area 
during special bowhunting season set for that sector. 
It was the young bowman’s first archery hunt. 

Frankly, I have often pondered the harsh truth 
that if we had to choose and legalize only one form 
of hunting, I would cast my vote for the taking of 
game with bow and arrow. ...I love guns, own 
and use many different models and gun hunt at 
every opportunity. Nevertheless I am susceptible to 
the ever-beckoning enchantment of bowhunting. 
There is something fascinating about bowhunting! 
You will better understand how and why if you try 
the sport yourself. 

Next bowhunting season, like Florida’s general 
gun hunting period, is still months away, but you 
can get ready. It takes plenty of practice, along with 
the proper equipment (but not necessarily the most 
expensive) to be consistently successful as a bow- 
hunter. 

It will be interesting and helpful to read some 


It's hunting the hard way, but Florida bowhunters are taking 
game trophies that many a gun hunter would be proud to claim. 
This 10-point buck was bagged by youthful Erwin Wunderlich. 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


good texts on archery and bowhunting—titles like 
“Bucks and Bows,” “Modern Bowhunting,” “Wild 
Adventure,” “The Archer’s Handbook,” “The Com- 
plete Book of Archery,” “The Archer’s Craft,” 
“Lions In The Path” and “Archery,” all book titles 
except “Archery,” which is a monthly magazine 
published by the National Field Archery Associa- 
tion. In all probability, your local library has sev- 
eral—if not all—of the collateral reading. 

Any of the many notably active Florida archery 
clubs affiliated with the Florida Bowhunters Coun- 
cil or the Florida Archery Association will gladly 
help you prepare for the bowhunting season ahead. 


FEW NEW SHOOTERS ever stop to seriously think 
of the influence exerted on shooting performance by 
gun fit. Most are content to accept the general belief 
that firearms manufacturers design their guns to fit 

(Continued on next page) 
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the average man’s physique—which, in most in- 
stances, is what they try to do. 

The catch is that we are not all alike in physical 
measurements. And, too, the gunmakers themselves 
are a bit individualistic, if not hazy, regarding the 
physical proportions of the average man, for we are 
offered gun models with too short or too long butt- 
stocks; guns of common classification and intended 
application but with wide variances in such stock 
dimensions as drop at comb, length of pull and drop 
at heel; guns that feel differently to individual 
shooters. 

Any of several stock dimensions can make all the 
difference in the world in one’s shooting. 

Too long a buttstock (length of pull) will re- 
peatedly catch on clothing as the gun is shouldered. 
It will also tend to make a right-handed shotgunner 
pull to left and unintentionally place his shot pattern 
to the left of intended impact point. 

If stock length is too short, the thumb of the hand 
that encircles the small of the stock will likely bump 
the shooter’s face on firing any weapon with con- 
siderable recoil, and cause a right-handed shooter 
to pull to the right. 

Correct length of pull is important. It is easily 
attained by shortening the gunstock, or by adding 
to its length with a permanently attached Pachmayr 
neoprene rubber recoil pad. 

Comb height affects accurate aiming eye alignment 
with the weapon’s incorporated line of sight. 

A too high comb on a rifle makes it difficult for 
the shooter to bring his aiming eye naturally and 
quickly to metallic sight line level, or to exact center 
of scope. One too high on a shotgun will often cause 
a shooter to overshoot targets, frequently without 
ever realizing the influence. 

A too low comb on a rifle will tempt the shooter 
to raise his face from the supporting stock comb to 
better see and align his sights. Without the steady- 
ing head support from gunstock comb, the shooter’s 
aiming eye will wander, with resulting inaccuracy 
of aim from shot to shot. 

It is surprising how much difference in one’s 
shooting even one-eighth of an inch change in comb 
height can make! 

Comb height is correct when the shooter’s aiming 
eye naturally—and instantly—aligns with the exact 
center of incorporated line of sight when the gun is 
shouldered and aim attempted. There should be no 
need to raise, lower or snuggle the head into correct 
eye alignment. Any variation from normal especially 
affects the shotgunner’s consistent performance. 

Except when rifled slugs are used and the shotgun 
assumes the role of a short-range rifle, an orthodox 
rear sight is seldom seen on a shotgun. 

For upland gunning and trap shooting the shot- 
gunner’s aiming eye performs as rear sight. It is of 
paramount importance that the aiming eye can be 
accurately aligned across exact center of gun breech 
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For hunting fun—and success—it will reach top levels when the 
gun fits in good fashion and can be fired with “easy” accuracy. 


and that the shooter’s head be steadily supported 
by a comfortable stock comb of proper height. Any 
variation—no matter how slight—creates an error in 
sighting plane from shot to shot. 

Perfect comb fit or not, more game and clay tar- 
gets are missed by the shooter lifting his face off the 
comb at moment of firing, to better see the result of 
his shot, than from any other cause. The steadying 
influence of a perfectly fitting stock comb not only 
must be there; it must be maintained through the 
full sequence of every fired shot. Otherwise misses 
are sure to result. Make it a rule to keep your face 
firmly against stock comb for a second or two after 
firing each shot, for a so-called “follow through.” 
You will hit more targets. 

Desirably, a gunstock’s comb should be well 
rounded at forward end—not sharp edged or thin. 

Also, the top edge of the comb should slope almost 
imperceptibly forward along its length, to neu- 
tralize the gun’s normal rise and rotary twist when 
fired. The heavier the recoil of the rifle or shotgun, 
the more beneficial this stock feature, found in the 
Monte Carlo type stock. 

Too much drop at heel will cause a high power 
rifle or a shotgun to kick like a mule! Firing of a 
weapon with gunstock that has too much drop at 
heel—especially if combined with a too high and 
thin comb—will also force the forward portion of 
the stock upward, with jarring and sometimes 
painful contact of point of stock comb against the 
shooter’s cheek-bone. A Monte Carlo type stock, 
well rounded at forward end of comb, often solves 
the problem. 
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Like you, I find that most standard gun models 
fit me reasonably well, while others are simply 
hopeless until altered. Price is seldom a factor. 

Occasionally, I pick up a rifle or shotgun model 
that fits me perfectly. It may well be some inex- 
pensive model. 

An example is the Remington Model 600C Car- 
bine bolt-action big game rifle in .35 Remington 
caliber—the original Model 600C, with ventilated 
rib decoration. I find that I can hold this rifle model 
rock-steady, with either metallic sights or scope. 
Even when a 6X varmint class scope sight is put 
on the Remington 600C, I can hold just as steady 
offhand as if it were fitted with a low magnification 
212X. 

The gist is that the little rifle’s length, weight, 
balance and stock dimensions all combine to provide 
me with a perfectly fitting weapon, one with a 
natural sighting plane that instantly attracts my 
aiming eye to correct center. 

Consequently, I can shoot the Remington Model 
600C Carbine better than certain other rifle models 
I own, even though the others cost from two to 
three times the catalog price of the little Remington. 

The moral—if you are seeking one here—is that 
you should find and use the gun model that fits you 
best and which you shoot best, and then be satisfied 
with it, whether it has plastic and stamped com- 
ponent parts or is custom made and expensively 
ornate. 


It Is AMAZING how unknowing some of the hunters 
are who go into the woods each year. 

Every experienced deer hunter knows that when 
he comes up to his downed buck and finds it lying 
motionless on the ground with eyes open, the buck 
is dead, but that if the eyes should be closed the 
deer is perhaps still alive and needs a merciful fin- 
ishing shot. 

Not so some of the once-a-year hunters! Last 
season a Florida hunter luckily felled a deer on his 
first hunting trip, killing it instantly with a rifled 
slug fired from a 12 gauge shotgun. As the hunter 
approached his kill, he noticed the wide-open eyes 
and mistakenly concluded that the deer was still 
alive. Just to make certain the animal would not 
suddenly regain its feet and run off into the brush, 
he fired a second rifled sug. With the shot he saw 
the carcass jump (from impact of the heavy slug). 
Believing the animal still alive, he fired another slug. 
Again the impact shock of the heavy lead slug pro- 
duced obvious body quiver—so the excited hunter 
fired other slugs, with the same result. 

In all, he fired six 12 gauge rifled slugs into the 
body of the deer before being convinced that the 
buck was truly dead! You can imagine the condition 
of the meat when the kill was dressed out. 

Oh, well; he will know better next time. Such 
lessons, when experience is the teacher, are one- 
time affairs. © 
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For The Hunter 


By JOHN MARSMAN 


Savage Arms Company 
Gun Laws 


UN LAWS HAVE BECOME a major political issue 

throughout the nation. Proposals for tighter 
restrictions on firearms are cropping up everywhere. 
The pressure will continue to increase as politicians, 
many of them ignorant of the real issue involved, 
strive for a piece of the action. 

In the face of this impending onslaught of gun 
legislation, it is important that sportsmen meet the 
crisis with rational, rather than emotional, minds. 
Blind opposition without constructive alternate pro- 
posals could be, and has been, as disastrous as no 
opposition at all. 

Recent developments in various parts of the 
country clearly indicate that law-abiding gun own- 
ers have a choice in directing the course of such 
legislation. They can either unite behind sound and 
reasonable gun proposals that will protect their 
rights while affording law enforcement agencies the 
means with which to curb criminal use of firearms, 
or they can be saddled with restrictive laws. 

Examples of the latter alternative can be found 
in the unreasonable gun laws adopted during the 
past several years in the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia and in the state of New Jersey. Every 
gun owner knows the setbacks which have been 
suffered in the areas mentioned. 

Blind opposition, or opposition without a con- 
structive counter proposal, brought about the set- 
backs. It should be recalled that several years ago 
the automotive industry blindly opposed all safety 
regulations. Now the federal government is telling 
it what to do and when to do it. 

In sharp contrast to these examples are the high- 
ly successful efforts of reasoning sportsmen in IIli- 
nois and Connecticut. The Daly Bill of Illinois 
called for many restrictions on firearms, including 
registration. Sportsmen opposed it, but not without 
proposing a law of their own, which was accepted. 

A united effort by Connecticut gun owners, led 
by the Connecticut State Pistol and Revolver Asso- 
ciation, turned an anti-gun bill similar to the noto- 
rious New Jersey statute into an acceptable law 
which stands to serve as a model for gun legislation 
in the future. 

The next fight seems to be shaping up in New 
York State. Bills are being introduced into the legis- 
lature that are similar to the restrictive laws passed 
in New York City. 

New York sportsmen, whether urban or rural, 
upstate or downstate, do have the opportunity to 
help enact a sensible, workable bill; but only if 
they unite and pull together. If they don’t, the 

(Continued on next page) 
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result is likely to be legislation similar to that 
enacted in New York City or Philadelphia or New 
Jersey. 

One sensible approach, in New York as well as 
other states, is to follow the lead of Illinois. An I.D. 
card is issued to the firearms owner. The card can 
be carried with pride to identify the gun owner as 
a responsible sportsman. 

With the nation facing a rising crime rate law- 
makers are eager to gain popularity by solving the 
problem. Yet many proposals do not show a true 
understanding of the problem. 

Sportsmen must step forth with the knowledge 
and leadership needed to insure a fair and effective 
solution. Blind opposition is not a safe nor sure 
defense. If gun laws are to be passed, they should 
be written with the assistance of those who use 
guns in the pursuit of lawful shooting activities. 

Not all gun laws are bad. Connecticut and Illinois 
sportsmen have proven that. 


The Forgotten Friend 


RIENDS ARE EASILY forgotten when they are not 
needed. The frequency with which we, as human 
beings, associate with one another can be corre- 


lated to a considerable degree with our need for the 


other’s services or generosity. 


It’s human nature, so the saying goes. Thus we 
tend to forget benefactors when we don’t need 
them and to suddenly call upon them when the 
need arises. 


For most shooting sportsmen, the time of forget- 
fulness is now. Packed away with the guns, gear 
and memories to await another hunting season is 
the name and location of the landowner who made 
those memories possible. 


He’s simply forgotten until the approach of an- 
other hunting season reminds us of his importance. 
We don’t need him now, so why bother about him. 
He’ll be glad to see us next fall when we stop by 
to ask for permission to hunt his land—if we 
stop by. ; 

Why not pay him a visit now? It would be a visit 
of genuine friendship because there would be no 
ulterior motive. You won’t be looking for a favor— 
a place to hunt—just dropping by to say hello, to 
let him know he’s appreciated out of season as well 
as in season. 


You might listen to his problems and maybe tell 
him some of your own, even help string a little 
fence. Perhaps the woodchucks are giving his cattle 
a rough time, or the crows ruining his corn. He’d 
appreciate your help in the way of some varmint 
control. This is the time of year when hunting a 
man’s land benefits him as well as you. 


What he’s apt to appreciate most, though, is a 
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warm handshake and the knowledge that he has 
not been forgotten. He will know that your visit 
was not prompted by your desire for something in 
return. 

So don’t be an opportune friend where the land- 
owner is concerned. If a personal visit is out of the 
question, drop him a card or letter. Don’t wait for 
the next hunting season to remind you that he still 
exists. He’s the best friend you have and you had 
better believe it. 


Philosophy Exposed 


PROTECTIONIST IS A BREED of conservationist who 
A subscribes to the philosophy that all wildlife 
should be protected for the pleasure of just having 
it around, and let nature take its course in balanc- 
ing the population scale. 

This theory rules out hunting as a totally need- 
less and cruel sport enjoyed by persons in need of 
satisfying a primitive instinct. To kill wildlife is an 
unforgivable sin, in the eyes of the protectionist. 

As has been pointed out on many occasions, the 
fundamental fallacy in this line of reasoning is sim- 
ply that the protectionist’s philosophy is diametri- 
cally opposed to the basic concept of conservation, 
which holds that any natural resource be put to 
some use and not wasted. 

Hunting fulfills that requirement. Protectionism 
does not. 

The Federal government, for example, is becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the important role hunt- 
ing obviously plays in population controls. Na- 
tional forests and parks, heretofore closed to hunt- 
ing for the protection of wildlife, now are being 
opened to protect habitat and prevent starvation 
and disease among the animals. 


What a true conservationist finds difficult to un- 
derstand in a protectionist’s philosophy is the lat- 
ter’s belief that death by starvation or predation is 
more humane than death by the gun. 

Consider the recent prose of a columnist writing 
under the label of a national protectionist organiza- 
tion. She tells of gathering the strange creatures 
washed up on the beach by the sea and of the 
delight her four-year-old son finds in this adven- 
ture. 

A favorite pastime of the youngster, she explains, 
is placing crabs, starfish and other creatures in a 
jar, but he is especially happy when they proceed to 
eat each other. There is no hint of cruelty or 
sadism in such sport. It’s a natural process, explains 
the writer-mother, and the boy always puts the 
survivors back in their homes. 

So does the hunter. Anyone care to speculate 
on the chances of this four-year-old getting a shot- 
gun when he reaches hunting age? By that time, 
he will more than likely believe that hunting is a 
cruel sport. @ 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


For that BIG ONE 


that didn't 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


te Bed es ot ee ss ge 8 pounds or larger 


Beer P A) 8 nt eet ES 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 

SSO ne Si _1¥2 pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


Se Pari nent ees ee eee 2 pounds or larger 


ape 2th eee 2 pounds or larger 


AES 0 Ay Bette ee 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


a 
——— 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 


FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

City 

Species. 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 
Registered, Weighed By 
Signature of Applicant 


Catch Witnessed By __ 


At 


County 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Black Bear Photo By Leonard Lee Rue III 
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Street No. 
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